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ON THE SYMBOLISM OF HOLY DOORS 


HAT is a door, and what does it mean to go 

through a doorway? Why is Our Lady greeted 

as a door, Salve Porta, in the antiphon Ave Re- 

gina Coelorum? For what reason is she addressed: 

Maria, quae est coelestis porta, in the beautiful 
antiphon Adorna thalamum on the feast of her Purification? Or 
why is she given the title of Janua coeli, door (gate) of heaven, 
in the Litany of Loreto? We might ask further: what is the mean- 
ing of the verse “A porta inferi erue Domine animas eorum— 
From the gate of hell deliver their souls, O Lord” in the Office of 
the Dead? 


These are by no means pointless questions! 


A door might be technically defined as the open space inside a 
frame which can be closed by a panel. What is more essential in 
the door, the open space or the panel? I think the former, the 
opening itself. 


What does to go through a doorway mean? To take a chance. 
It may be that we shall be happily surprised and find pleasant 
things on the other side of the door. But to go through a doorway 
may also mean to run a risk. In the room in which we are at the 
moment we probably see and know everything concerning our 
surroundings; we cannot easily be frightened. But if we leave the 
room there may be things quite unwelcome awaiting us on the 
other side of the door. A grim example of this was the fate of 
many Catholic priests during the French Revolution. They were 
led into a courtyard; this they left through a mysterious door. 
They had only to walk through the passage-way to be cut down 
by the slashing swords of the sans-culottes. Similar things have 
happened in Russia and elsewhere in modern times. Thus we may 
say that to go through a door means to have the courage of leav- 
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ing what is certain and of entering into or upon something that 
is uncertain. 

The matter becomes more critical if we have to go not merely 
through one but through two doorways, that form respectively 
the entrance and the exit to a corridor or passage. Such passages 
were, therefore, placed under the protection of the two-faced god 
Janus by the ancient Romans. There is still a temple of Janus in 
Rome preserved to our own day which consists of two corridors 
intersecting each other and thus having four doors. 

A door which is only half open or swinging in a draft is some- 
thing disturbing, since it symbolizes moral irresolution and lack 
of courage. Holy Scripture says: ““As the door turneth upon its 
hinges, so doth the slothful man upon his bed.”” A door which 
is locked when it should be open can be a great disappointment. 
Think of the virgins who awaited the bridegroom. The Gospel 
relates: ‘“‘And they that were ready went in with him to the mar- 
riage, and the door was shut. But at last came also the other vir- 
gins saying: Lord, Lord, open to us. But he said: Amen I say to 
you, I know you not.” 

Sometimes it may be our duty to open a door and to enter a 
room although it is evident that we shall encounter very disagree- 
able things by so doing. A priest, for instance, may have to visit a 
house in which a person is suffering from a very contagious dis- 
ease. 

The Jews considered themselves unclean if they had entered 
the house of pagans. “‘And they went not into the hall (of Pi- 
late) ,”’ reports the Evangelist, ‘‘that they might not be defiled, but 
that they might eat the Pasch’”” (John 18:28). The ancient 
Romans too thought that it meant a profanation of their soldiers 
if they marched out through the gates of Rome and fought with 
the enemy outside. For it was generally believed that what was 
within the walls of a city or of the individual houses was holy; 
whatever was outside the walls was considered profane and evil. 
Consequently the enemies with whom their soldiers fought were 
looked upon by the Romans as unholy and impure. When the sol- 
diers came back from a campaign they had therefore to be purified 
by religious rites under the very gates of the city. Somewhat later 
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OF HOLY DOORS 


majestic triumphal arches were erected by the Roman Senate that 
the “‘sanctification’’ of the returning army might be performed 
under them. 


It is interesting to note that St. Benedict, who preserved the 
ancient Roman spirit in all his regulations for his monks, pre- 
scribes such a purification for the monks who return from a jour- 
ney. While the monks are kneeling in the choir of the church the 
abbot prays: “Oremus, fratres, Deum omnipotentem ut horum 
fratrum nostrorum reversio sit cum salute—Brethren, let us pray 
to the Lord that the return of these our brothers may be salutary 
for them.’” Then he adds this prayer: ““Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus, miserere famulis tuis et st quid in eis per viam subripuerit 
visus vel auditus malae rei vel otiosi sermonis, totum ineffabili pie- 
tate propitius indulge—Almighty and eternal God, have mercy 
upon Thy servants, and in Thy ineffable loving-kindness be 
pleased to pardon whatever evil they may perchance have seen or 
heard, or whatever idle words they may have spoken.’’ This ex- 
plains also St. Benedict’s custom of sitting like a guardian angel 
at the gates of his monastery and of reading there (cf. St. Gregory 
the Great’s Book of Dialogues, II,31). 


The fact that there are Portae Sanctae, Holy Doors, in the four 
great papal Basilicas in Rome, which the Pope himself solemnly 
opens in the years of jubilee, will now perhaps be more easily 
understood. Rome is the home of the whole Catholic world; it is 
the Holy City of all Christians. Burdened with their sins, but 
wishing to be cleansed, pilgrims from all countries approach the 
four Holy Doors. And behold! when, praying and singing, they 
walk through these Doors, they gain a plenary indulgence, they 
are purified. 

It is noteworthy that of the three large entrances to each of the 
Basilicas, the door on the right is the Porta Sancta. Similarly, the 
right-hand passage in the triumphal arches was considered as 
auspicious, while the one on the left was thought to be sinister 
(“sinister’’—left) . 

But it is not only the Portae Sanctae of Rome that have relig- 
ious significance. The principal doors of all Catholic churches are 


| full of symbolic meaning. Briefly, they signify that it is necessary 
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to enter the Catholic Church if a man wishes to be saved. It is at 
the entrance of the church that a catechumen asks the priest to be 
baptized. To show that a grave in the catacombs contained the 
mortal remains of one of the faithful, the early Christians often 
depicted a woman standing on the inner side of a doorway. This 
represented the Christian soul within the Catholic Church. 


A door is opened by a key. In a mystical sense, the key that 
locks and unlocks the entrance of the Church is Christ Himself. 
“‘O Key of David,’’ we sing in Advent, ‘‘who openest and no one 
shutteth; shuttest and no one openeth.”” True faith, then, is a 
divine gift, and no intruder can pilfer the supernatural goods of 
our holy religion. We know that Christ acts through St. Peter, 
who is His vicar. He has therefore entrusted to St. Peter the golden 
key that opens and the silver key that closes. ‘‘And I will give to 
thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven.’’ Everywhere in Rome the 
pilgrim sees the keys of St. Peter surmounted by the tiara, symbol 
of the papal power and dignity. In the early Middle Ages keys 
of gold and silver, which had been placed on the tomb of St. 
Peter, were sent by the popes as relics of the Apostle to kings and 
princes. 

But let us not forget that Christ refers to Himself as the door 
of His sheepfold. ‘‘I am the door. If any man enter by Me, he 
shall be safe’’ (John 10:9). How kind and encouraging His invi- 
tation sounds: “Pulsate, et aperietur vobis—And I say to you. 
knock, and it shall be opened to you. For to him that knocketh, it 
shall be opened’ (Luke 11:9). 

Is it surprising, in view of what has been said thus far, that 
Holy Mother Church has instituted a special minor order of 
Porter? What is the task of ordained Porters? The bishop addresses 
them as follows during their ordination: ‘‘It is the duty of the 
Porter to open the church and the sacristy, and to open the book 
for the preacher. . . . As you open and shut with material keys 
the visible church building, so seek to shut to the devil and open 
to God the invisible temple of God, namely, the hearts of the 
faithful’’ (Roman Pontifical). Another beautiful allegory. Our 
human hearts have their doors, and if we keep them shut to what 
is holy and noble, our Lord Himself will not disdain to come and | 
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OF HOLY DOORS 


knock, as we are told in the Apocalypse (3:20) ‘“‘Behold I stand 
at the door and knock. If any man listens to My voice, and opens 
the door to Me, I will come in to him, and will sup with him, 
and he with Me.”’ What a pity if we should ever hear Him knock- 
ing and not answer! 


Nothing is more humiliating to an honest and upright man 
than forcibly to be led from his house and thrown out into the 
street, or to be driven into exile through the gates of his native 
city. In antiquity, banishment into exile was considered the most 
grievous of sentences, comparable only to capital punishment itself. 
Christians, therefore, who had committed grave crimes, or capital 
sins, were punished by a kind of exile, namely excommunication. 
The rite of such an excommunication, administered on Ash Wed- 
nesday, is still preserved in the Roman Pontifical: ““De expulsione 
publice poenitentium ab Ecclesia in Feria IV Cinerum—On the 
Expulsion from the Church on Ash Wednesday of Those Who 
Are Obliged to do Public Penance.’’ The Bishop who was to 
excommunicate the penitents led them cut through the doors of 
the cathedral “‘with tears of compassion—et ita eos ejiciat de Eccle- 
sia, cum lacrimis.”” On Maundy Thursday, it was again the bishop 
himself who, standing at the entrance of the cathedral, and speak- 
ing to them of divine clemency, led the penitents back into the 
church. St. Benedict in Chapter 44 of his Rule has provided a 
similar manner of punishment for one who has been excommuni- 
cated by his abbot: “‘Let him lie prostrate, in silence, before the 
door of the oratory.” 

Is it not remarkable what a deep meaning holy doors had in 
ancient times? But there is yet more to be said on the subject. In 
the Orient, for instance, in Palestine, the gate of the city was the 
gathering place where the king and the wise men of the land came 
to judge the people and to discuss political matters. Thus it is 
recorded in the Book of Proverbs (31:23), when extolling the 
qualities of a wise woman: ‘‘Her husband is honorable in the 
gates, where he sitteth among the senators of the land.’’ (In this 
connection it might be noted that because the gate of the sultan’s 
palace was the place“where justice was anciently administered, the 
government of the former Turkish Empire was officially known 
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as the Sublime Porte.) When Our Lord, accordingly, spoke of the 
“gates of hell’’ as being powerless to prevail over His Church, He 
evidently had in mind Satan and his ‘‘senators.” 

Holy Church prays for her departed children, whom she hopes 
to be eternally saved: “‘A porta inferi erue Domine animas eorum 
—From the gates of hell deliver their souls, O Lord!’’ Is not this a 
strange petition? If they are saved, why must they be protected 
from the gates of hell? To understand this verse, it is necessary 
to know that the ancient Christians believed that the soul, having 
left the body, had to wander about in the other world until it 
finally came to the doors of Paradise. But before arriving at its 
goal, it would have to pass by several threatening doors, just as 
the Roman citizen walking through the Forum had to pass by 
various doors of ominous character and reputation. There was, 
for instance, the door, or the slab, that covered the entrance to a 
dungeon, into which prisoners were cast and where they were later 
strangled to death. This particular place was known as the Carcer 
Mamertinus, or the “Os leonis,’’ the lion’s mouth. It is to it that 
the offertory verse of the Requiem Mass has reference: “‘Domine 
Jesu Christe, libera animas omnium fidelium defunctorum . . . de 
ore leonis, ne absorbeat eas tactarus, ne cadant in obscurum— 
Deliver the souls of all the faithful departed from the jaws of the 
lion, lest they fall into darkness and the black gulf swallow them 


up.” 

There was another door in the Roman Forum—brazen portals 
behind which, so legend has it, a dragon had been confined by 
Pope Sylvester I in a deep pit, the “Jnfernum.” Later on a sanc- 
tuary called “Sancta Maria, libera nos de poenis inferni’” (today 
known as Sancta Maria Liberatrice) kept alive the memory of 
those ‘‘doors of hell.”” When the liturgy, therefore, recalls that the 
departed wandering souls might come near the entrance to the 
dwelling of Satan and the other evil spirits, it is but natural that 
it petitioned in the Office of the Dead: “A porta inferi (infernt) 
erue Domine animas eorum—From the gates of hell deliver their 
souls, O Lord.” 

What the magnificent Capitol at the end of the Roman Forum 
was to the Roman citizen of days gone by, that the citadel of 
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OF HOLY DOORS 


the heavenly Jerusalem is to the weary pilgrim from earth. St. 
Michael takes care of the holy souls and conducts them safely 
into their new abode (offertory verse). What a glorious spectacle! 
According to the Apocalypse (ch. 20) there will be twelve doors, 
their thresholds brilliant with pearls and gold; through them the 
happy souls will enter into the eternal city of God. On the day 
when Jesus Christ will judge the living and the dead, all who 
have been redeemed will form an unending procession, accompa- 
nied by the trumpets of the angelic choirs. All the souls will cry: 
“Attollite portas principes vestras et elevamini portae aeternales, et 
introtbit Rex Gloriae—Lift up your gates, O ye princes, and be ye 
lifted up, O eternal gates: and the King of Glory shall enter in”’ 
(Ps. 23). Or, as the Magnificat antiphon for the second Vespers 
of a Pontiff Confessor tells us: “Stolam gloriae induit eum, et ad 
portas paradisi coronavit eam—God Himself will clothe the soul 
with a vesture of glory, and at the doors of paradise He will crown 
it with a garland,” that thus arrayed it may take part in the heav- 
enly banquet. Thus the long, long pilgrimage of our life will be 
gloriously crowned by our entry through this last doorway! 


Is it not true that our whole life is nothing other than a pass- 
ing through one doorway after another? On the day of our 
baptism we entered into the inheritance of God’s sons by the 
door of our parish church. Some years later we walked through 
the gateway that led to our profession or trade. Having reached 
maturity, we walked as a bridegroom or bride through the door- 
way of a house that we hoped to convert into a home in which 
to rear a happy family. Or, as young men or women, we may 
have knocked at the door of a seminary, monastery or convent, 
to be admitted into a religious family; the admission was perhaps 
—as St. Benedict seems to take for granted (ch. 58)—not easily 
given. It may be that we have stood as an invited guest before 
the door of a friend on which was written: C(aspar), M (elchi- 
or), B(althassar), the names of the three Magi, names which told 
us that we were as welcome as were the three wise men at Bethle- 
hem. Perhaps, also, we know what it is to stand with an urgent 
request before the tight-fisted rich man’s gate on which is written 
“Cave canem—Beware the dog.” Yes, many are the doors through 
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which we pass in life. Some are large and spacious, and seem to 
spread out their arms to welcome us; others are narrow, and would 
make us squeeze through. But we know that there is still one more 
door through which all of us shall have to pass sooner or later. 
and sooner than some of us may suspect. It is the gateway, the 
passage from this life into eternity. 

The portals of the courthouse in Rome were of a particular 
character. If an accused man was of noble birth, he would come 
to them accompanied by his family, friends and clients. There 
they all bade him farewell and wished him good luck. Thus St. 
Lawrence, the aristocratic Roman deacon, went to the courthouse 
accompanied by his friends, the poor Christians. The account 
given in the breviary is very solemn and impressive: “‘Ingressus est 
martyr et confessus est nomen Domini—-He passed through the 
portal as a martyr and confessed the name of the Lord.’’ When 
he was lying on the fiery grill, he exclaimed: “‘Gratias ttbi ago, 
Domine, quia januas tuas ingredi merui—I am grateful, O Lord, 
because I have been deemed worthy to enter Thy gates,”’ that is, 
the gates of the heavenly palace. 

Walking through a series of doors, especially if ornate or pre- 
cious, has a certain psychological effect. If we are about to be 
received by a prince or high dignitary the doors of the many ante- 
chambers through which we have to pass increase our respect and 
heighten our anticipation. Everyone who has been received in pri- 
Vate audience by the Holy Father in Rome has felt his enthusiasm 
and reverence mounting as he passed through the suite of ante- 
chambers with their ornamental doors. The Holy of Holies of the 
temple of Jerusalem was closed off by a very precious curtain. 
This but shows more clearly that the door, together with its costly 
curtain, had a definite symbolic character. No doubt everyone has 
noted that just behind the door of the tabernacles in our Catholic 
churches there is likewise a curtain, frequently very beautiful and 
highly ornamented. It is another means to help fill us with love 
and reverence for the Blessed Sacrament. 

But now what about the titles of Our Lady: porta coeli and 
janua coeli? As was previously noted, the Apocalypse speaks of 
twelve doors in the walls of the heavenly Jerusalem. They are 
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OF HOLY DOORS 


often interpreted as referring to the twelve apostles. No gate, how- 
ever, is said to represent our Lady. And yet the liturgy repeatedly 
calls her the “‘gate of heaven.’’ How explain this seeming contra- 
diction? Because she is much more than a simple door. She is the 
gateway of a fortress, the passage through an impregnable tower. 
Remember that we call her ‘‘tower of David’ and ‘tower of 
ivory." She stands between the heavenly city and this world as a 
medieval fortress with an imposing gateway would stand between 
a royal castle and the outer world. By her motherly intercession 
she gains for us admittance into the eternal citadel, whereas the 
apostles open the doors of heaven for us by their power of for- 
giving sins. 

In order to understand the mystical sense which is connected 
with Mary’s title of janua or porta coeli, as for instance, in the an- 
tiphon found in the Divine Office on the feast of her Purification: 
“Adorna . . . amplectere Mariam, quae est coelestis porta: ipsa 
enim portat Regem gloriae novi luminis; subsistit Virgo,” a few 
further remarks are in order. Is it not dangerous to pass under the 
lintel of a door? The lintel may break, and the whole masonry 
which it is supporting would crash to earth. Then too, is it not 
possible that the two jambs on which the lintel rests may weaken 
and finally yield to the pressure? It seems quite reasonable, there- 
fore, that in the time of ancient paganism the portals of the houses 
should be placed under the protection of a special god. By this 
dedication the jambs themselves were sacred. To embrace them 
meant, consequently, to implore the help of the god. 


The threshold also was sacred. When the Romans intended to 
build a town they indicated the place for the walls by making a 
furrow with a plow. Where the future gates were to be erected, 
however, the plow was lifted and carried for a short distance. 
Thus the soil of the future gate was not violated. It was con- 
sidered virginal and sacred. It is from the fact of this carrying of 
the plow (portare) that the gate received the Latin name porta. 
The thresholds of the town gates communicated their sanctity to 
all the thresholds within the city. In view of all this, the text of 
the antiphon Adorna would seem to say: There is a holy door in 
heaven. Its threshold is identical with the inviolable virginity of 
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Our Lady. Its lintel is the King of the new Light as He is carried 
by His virginal mother and stretches out His arms to bless all who 
pass under them. The Blessed Virgin may be compared to the 
sacred jambs of the door. It is good for us to embrace her with 
full confidence. 

Considering the fact, however, that the antiphon Adorna forms 
a part of the Candlemas celebration, in which the gospel of the 
feast narrates Our Lady’s coming to the temple in order to present 
her Son to His almighty Father, we may also interpret its wording 
in this sense: Mary is the temple of the New Covenant, since 
through its inviolate gate (subsistit virgo) the King of the new 
Light has made His appearance. Now that this celestial gate (coe- 
lestis porta) comes to the so-called porta speciosa of the temple in 
Jerusalem, the latter may rejoice and array itself in gala attire. 

Perhaps only he who is well acquainted with the symbolism of 
sacred doors is able fully to enjoy the beauty of the many works 
of art which have come down to us from earlier centuries. Even 
when limiting ourselves to the topic of doors, there are many 
examples to be cited: the portals of the cathedrals of Chartres and 
of Notre Dame in Paris, of the minster in Freiburg, of the churches 
of St. Zeno in Verona and in Hildesheim and St. Paul in Rome, 
of the baptistery at Florence, etc. Some of these gates are so beau- 
tiful that they have been titled ‘‘gates of paradise.’’ The genuine 
lover of Church history and the connoisseur of liturgical symbol- 
ism cannot but be amazed when carefully studying the design of 
these many works of art. Much might also be said on the tympa- 
nums over the medieval church gates, or the double entrances 
(symbolizing Christ’s divinity and humanity), the surprisingly 
narrow gates in the medieval chapter houses, the extension of the 
church gates in the form of an atrium, and so on. 

Let me briefly conclude this short treatise on the symbolism of 
holy doors by expressing the hope that He who on the day of our 
baptism invited us to enter through the door of His Church may 
likewise welcome us at the hour of our death with the consoling 
words: “Intra in gaudium Domini tui—-Enter thou into the joy 
of the Lord.” 

ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B. 
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DIALOG MASS THE WICHITA WAY 


ATICAN Radio, according to a recent account in the 

(London) Catholic Herald, gave wide publicity to 

the Dialog Mass decrees of the Bishop of Bourges. It 

was pointed out by the papal broadcast that His Ex- 

cellency ordered one Sunday a month devoted en- 
tirely to the meaning of the people’s participation in their Sacrifice. 
In addition the Dialog Mass is to be established throughout the 
entire diocese, ‘‘so that the whole congregation shall recite the 
servers’ parts in Latin together with the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, 
Sanctus and Agnus Dei along with the celebrant."” The Bishop 
also stipulated that a lector, a cleric or young man, is to mount 
the pulpit and read in the vernacular the epistle and gospel while 
they are being read at the altar by the celebrant. The Herald’s 
account of the papal broadcast concludes by stating (whether as 
the editor’s observation, or as part of the papal broadcast, is not 
quite clear): ‘“This is, as far as is known, the first instance of a 
bishop making the practice obligatory for a whole diocese’ (Feb. 
5, 1943). 


While the Holy See has committed the introduction and super- 
vision of Dialog Mass entirely to the local bishop, no one doubts 
but that Rome favors the use of Dialog Mass, whenever the bishop 
judges that circumstances in his jurisdiction make it a help to his 
people. No American parallel of the sweeping Bourges decrees is 
known to me, or is likely this year or next, as the soil here is not 
ready for such measures yet. Still the prescription of the Diocese 
of Kansas City, making Dialog Mass obligatory in high schools, 
looks forward, as it states, to the time when one could normally 
expect Sunday low Mass in all churches to be in dialog form. 


In the same way it is a big step towards universal and uniform 
Dialog Mass in the Diocese of Wichita that is taken in a recent 
episcopal letter to all Sisters in that area, together with a detailed, 
official guide for its conduct. The Ordinary, Most Rev. Christian 
H. Winkelmann, D.D., is here advancing along the same path of 
public-worship reform he has followed for years in the Archdiocese 
of St. Louis and now in his own jurisdiction. Regular readers of 
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ORATE FRATRES will have seen many instances of his zeal in this 
respect mirrored in these pages. 

Writing under date only five weeks after the issuance of the 
letter to the Sisters, His Excellency is able to state: “‘As a result 
of this schedule, together with an enclosed letter, participation in 
the Sacred Mysteries has been stimulated to such an extent that 
at all parishes where we have schools the Dialog Mass is now 
being carried out. I am able to make this statement as a result of 
the canonical visitation which I have practically completed.” 

The Bishop's letter to the Sisters follows: 


DIOCESE OF WICHITA 
Chancery Office 
Feb. 25, 1943 
My dear Sister: 

The principal objective of the liturgical movement is the more fruitful 
participation of our Catholic people in the sacred liturgy of the Church. 
One of the best means of obtaining this end is the Dialog Mass. In our 
visits throughout the diocese we have observed that the Dialog Mass has 
been introduced in many places. We have noted, however, that there is 
no uniformity of procedure in the recitation of the prayers. 

In order to foster the spread of the Dialog Mass and to bring about 
more uniform recitation of the prayers, we have thought it well to send 
you a schedule indicating which prayers are to be said in Latin and those 
which are to be said in English. It is our desire that an effort be made to 
advance gradually to the full participation indicated by the inclosed 
schedule. 

At the end of the Dialog Mass schedule, we have appended a few notes 
in regard to the offertory procession, the singing of hymns before and 
after Mass, the singing of responses at High Mass by the children, and 
the training of all the people in the singing of Gregorian chant. We 
cherish the hope that in time the entire congregation in our parish 
churches and in the chapels of our Catholic institutions may join in 
singing the Ordinary parts of the High Mass. To prepare the way for this 
edifying development we must teach the children the plain chant and 
train them to sing one or more of the Gregorian Masses. 

Be assured that we appreciate the generous part which you have taken 
in the growth of the liturgical movement in our diocese. We pray that 
God may continue to bless your efforts to bring about a fuller participa- 
tion by all the faithful in the sacred Mysteries of the Church. 

Faithfully yours in the Lord, 
Most Rev. Curistian H. WINKELMANN 
Bishop of Wichita 
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his Special interest, of course, attaches to the Bishop's actual guide 
for the conduct of Dialog Mass. It will be remembered that His 

the Excellency’s letter takes for granted that the full norm set down 

ult will be arrived at by a gradual advance. The guide embodies four 

in distinct phases, with each single item set down in such precise 

nat fashion that any misunderstanding is impossible: 

ow Unison responding to the celebrant in Latin, 

of Unison reciting with the celebrant in Latin, 


' Solo reading by a leader in English, 
Unison recitation by congregation in English. 
The text follows: 


GUIDE FOR THE DIALOG MASS 





943 Diocese of Wichita 
Prayers to be Said by Leader or in Unison 

tful Leader Unison Latin English 
rch. x Prayers at Foot of the Altar x 
our x Introit x 
; has x Kyrie x 
re is x Gloria x 

x Et cum spiritu tuo x 
bout x Collects x 
send x Amen (after each collect with a con- x 
those clusion) 
Je to | x Epistle x 
losed | x Deo gratias x 

x Gradual and Alleluia Verse, Tract x 

notes | x Et cum spiritu tuo ... Gloria tibi x 
and | x Gospel x 
, and x Laus tibi Christe x 
We x Credo x 
yarish x Et cum spiritu tuo x 
in in x Offertory Anthem x 
r this x: Prayers at Offertory x 
© and x Lavabo x 

x Prayer to Holy Trinity x 
taken x  Suscipiat x 
, that x Secrets of the Day x 
icipa- x Preface Responses x 

x Preface x 

x Sanctus x 
J x Amen x 

x Pater noster x 
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Sed libera nos a malo x 
x Deliver us x 
x <Amen.... Et cum spiritu tuo x 
x Agnus Dei x 
x Three Prayers Before Holy Communion x 
x O Lord, I am not worthy x 
x Confiteor x 
x Domine non sum dignus x 
x Prayer at First Ablution x 
x Prayer at Last Ablution x 
x Et cum spiritu tuo x 
x Communion Anthem x 
x Postcommunion Prayers x 
x Amen (after each prayer which the 
priest concludes) x 
x Et cum spiritu tuo. . . . Deo gratias 
or Amen x 
x Amen (if blessing is given) x 
x Last Gospel x 
x Deo gratias x 
NoTEs 


We suggest that the-children be given an opportunity to take part in 
the offertory procession on special occasions, e.g., General Communion, 
First Communion Day, and other festive occasions. 

It would be well also to have all the children sing a hymn before Mass 
and again after Mass, preferably seasonal hymns. 

In order gradually to prepare the way for congregational singing, we 
suggest that all the children be trained to sing the responses at the Missa 
Cantata, both festive and Requiem. 

The entire group of children should be trained to sing plain chant, 
including one of the Gregorian Masses, e.g., the Missa de Angelis. 


An observation that imposes itself at once is that the Bishop of 
Wichita suggests combining Dialog Mass with singing, as sound 
treason dictates. Following Rome's direction, he suggests the time 
immediately before and immediately after Mass as times suitable 
for hymns, and one notes with gratification that he suggests sea- 
sonal hymns, by way of enlarging the repertory of most Catholics. 
Those two times are not the only ones at which there might be 
singing, and another excellent time is during the distribution of 
holy Communion: at even an early week-day Mass there are 
usually enough communicants to require a sizeable interval of time. 
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THE WICHITA WAY 


Bishop Winkelmann’s recommendation that, on great festive 
days, the children be given the opportunity to participate in the 
offertory procession recalls some statements made in this connec- 
tion by his neighbor-colleague, Bishop Schulte of Leavenworth, 
at the St. Paul Eucharistic Congress, 1941. Speaking on “Christ 
Glorified in the Sacrifice of the Child,’’ the Bishop of Leaven- 
worth recounted a moving instance of a large Jocist Mass, and 
said in part: ‘‘In this connection there has been revived by many 
writers in our recent liturgical movement a beautiful thought cher- 
ished and carried out in the early liturgy but almost forgotten in 
our day, namely, that of the symbolic offering of ourselves to God 
at the offertory of the Mass. . . . And although the offertory pro- 
cession has long since been discontinued and perhaps even the 
beautiful thought that prompted it almost forgotten, the spirit of 
it should be revived. And can we not, in reviving it, bring home 
to our people, even to our children, the wonderful opportunity 
they have of uniting themselves with Christ by bringing at the 
offertory to the holy altar their acts of reparation, works of char- 
ity or self-denial, and placing them beside the oblation to be 
offered in union with Christ’s sacrificial atonement, thereby en- 
hancing a thousandfold their gifts in the sight of Almighty God. 
... Certainly there will be a tremendous incentive for self-denial 
and sacrifice in the thought that everything they do can be brought 
by them and laid on the altar as their personal contribution to 
Christ’s sacrificial act of atonement.” 


The Diocese of Concordia, we may mention to complete the 
Kansas scene, has on request recently authorized the use of Dialog 
Mass in the military chapels of the Fort Riley area. The vacation 
schools of this diocese have for several years fostered Dialog Mass 
for the youngsters, while such institutions of secondary training 
as Marymount College, Salina, Kansas, and Hays Military Junior 
College, have used it for a number of years. ‘‘In availing yourself 
of the permission which has been granted by His Excellency,” 
reads a statement of the Concordia Chancery on the subject, “I 
ask you to please acquaint yourself with the Decrees emanating 
from the Holy See in connection with the participation of the laity 
in the Sacred Mysteries in the so-called Missa Recitata.”’ 
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“War in the Heart of Kansas’’ received one type of treatment 
recently in a magazine of widest circulation. The foregoing para- 
graphs enable us to glimpse another type of treatment not likely 
to be recorded. “‘Many of the devoted religious,’ I quote from a 
letter of Bishop Winkelmann, “have asked me . . . whether a 
liturgical day or two could be arranged for the benefit of all here 
in our diocese. In view of the traveling restrictions and rationing 
of foods, I do not deem it advisable during the summer months 
to arrange for a liturgical day, but I was indeed elated to receive 
these reactions as a result of personal interviews with all the relig- 


ious.” 
GERALD ELLARD, S.J. 


ON — — — —— —— —— 


From a well-ordered (liturgical) movement under 
ecclestastical authority we may expect: (a) A renewal 
and intensification of the true and traditional Christian 
spirit, which will be a safeguard against the subversive 
and un-Christian forces of our day. (b) A deeper un- 
derstanding of Christian doctrine through the more 
active and more intelligent participation in the Sacred 
Mysteries in the cycle of liturgical feasts and seasons of 
the year. The “‘close connection between dogma and the 
sacred liturgy, and between Christian worship and the 
sanctification of the faithful’ gives this assurance in the 
review of Christian doctrine which the liturgy furnishes 
in the course of the ecclesiastical year. (c) A greater 
appreciation of the holy Sacrifice of the Mass when the 
people unite with the Eucharistic Savior in offering the 
Passion of Christ in propitiation for the sins of human- 
ity. (d) An impetus to propagate the Faith, for as Pope 
Pius XI stated, “liturgical chant played no small part 
in converting many barbarians to Christianity and civ- 
ilization.”” (e) A means of fostering vocations to the 
priesthood and to the religious life by intensifying the 
Christian spirit through the sacred liturgy.—MosT REV. 
JOHN T. MCNICHOLAS, Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY (II) 


THE LITURGY OF THE FAITHFUL 


Deacon: Help and save us, have mercy on us and protect us, O God, by 
Thy grace. 

Cuorr: Lord, have mercy. 

D. Wisdom! 


The celebrant has said inaudibly the first prayer of the faithful, asking 
that priest and people may be accounted worthy to offer sacrifice. He 
ends aloud: 


Priest: For to Thee belong all glory, honor and worship, Father, Son 
and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 

Amen. 

. Let us again and again pray to the Lord in peace. 

Lord, have mercy. 

. Help and save us, have mercy on us and protect us, O God, by 
Thy grace. 

Lord, have mercy. 

. Wisdom! 


Having said inaudibly the second prayer of the faithful, asking for 
bodily and spiritual purity and understanding, the celebrant ends aloud: 


vo wenn 


P. That being ever preserved by Thy strong protection we may glorify 
Thee, Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without 
end. 

C. Amen. 


The chief cantor slowly intones the first part of the Cherubical Hymn. 


Cantor: We who mystically represent the cherubim and join with them 
in singing the Thrice-Holy Hymn to the life-giving Trinity, let us 
lay aside all the cares of this life. 


Meanwhile the celebrant says privately a long personal prayer of hum- 
ble access. Then he repeats the Cherubical Hymn three times with the 
deacon, and afterwards censes the altar, images and people. They then 
proceed to the great entrance. A procession is formed at the preparation 
table, the deacon carrying the bread on the paten above his head, the cel- 
ebrant carrying the wine in the veiled chalice; it leaves the sanctuary by 
the north door and goes through the nave to the holy-doors. 


P. & D. (Alternately) May the Lord God remember us all in His king- 
dom, always, now and for ever, world without end. 


The deacon goes into the sanctuary. 
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D. May the Lord God remember thy priesthood in His kingdom, always, 
now and for ever, world without end. 


The priest goes into the sanctuary. 


P. May the Lord God remember thy sacred ministry in His kingdom, 
always, now and for ever, world without end. 


The choir finishes the Cherubical Hymn: 


C. For we are now to receive the King of all, who comes escorted by 
unseen hosts of angels. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 


The celebrant disposes the bread and wine on the altar, covers them 
with a large veil, and censes them. 


Brother and fellow servant, remember me. 

. May the Lord God remember thy priesthood, always, now and for 
ever, world without end. Pray for me, reverend sir. 
The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee. 

. The same Spirit shall minister with us all the days of our life. Remem- 
ber me, reverend sir. 

. May the Lord God remember thee in His kingdom, always, now and 
for ever, world without end. 

. Amen. 


9 Vv FS FV PP 


The holy-doors are shut, and the deacon, standing before them, sings 
these petitions: 


D. Let us continue our prayers to the Lord. 

C. Lord, have mercy. 

D. For the precious gifts now set forth, let us pray to the Lord. For this 
holy house and for them who enter therein with faith, reverence and 
godly awe, let us.... 

That we may be delivered from all affliction, wrath, danger and need, 
let us... . 

Help and save us, have mercy on us and protect us, O God, by Thy 
grace. 

. Lord, have mercy. 

. That this whole day may be perfect, holy, peaceful and sinless, let 
us ask the Lord. 

. Grant this, O Lord. 

. For an angel of peace, faithful guide and guardian of our souls and 
bodies, let us... . 

For pardon and forgiveness of our sins and wickednesses, let us. . 
For things good and profitable to our souls and for peace in the world, 
let us... . 


90m On 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


That we may spend the rest of our days in peace and repentance, let 
a 
For a Christian end to our lives, painless, without blame and peaceful, 
and for a good answer before the dread judgment seat, let us... . 
C. Grant this, O Lord. 
D. Remembering our all-holy, stainless, most worshipful and glorious 
lady, the mother of God and ever-virgin Mary, and all the saints, let 
us commend ourselves, one another and all our life to Christ our God. 


C. To Thee, O Lord. 
Meanwhile the celebrant has said privately the prayer of offering. 


P. Lord God almighty, who alone art holy and who dost accept the sac- 
rifice of praise from such as call upon Thee with their whole heart, 
accept also the prayer of us sinners and receive us at Thy holy altar. 
Enable us to present Thee gifts and spiritual sacrifices for our sins 
and for the ignorances of the people; and count us worthy to find 
favor before Thee, that our sacrifice may be well-pleasing and that 
the good Spirit of Thy grace may be upon us and upon these gifts 
here set forth and upon all Thy people. (Aloud) Through the mercies 
of Thine only-begotten Son, with whom and with Thine all-holy, 
gracious and life-giving Spirit Thou art blessed, now and for ever, 
world without end. 

. Amen. 

. Peace > be with you all. 

. And with thy spirit. 

Let us have love for one another, that we may with one mind con- 

fess— 

. The Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, the consubstantial and 
undivided Trinity. 


Qo voroa 


At a pontifical celebration the clergy now give one another the kiss of 
peace. 


D. The doors, the doors! Let us give heed in wisdom. 


The Nicene Creed’ is recited, the celebrant waving the big veil over 
the gifts the while. 


D. Let us stand aright; let us stand in awe. Let us be attentive to present 
the holy offering in peace. 
C. The mercy of peace, a sacrifice of praise. 


The holy doors are opened and the anaphora begins. 


"Eastern Catholics are not bound (though some do) to recite the clause ‘‘And 
from the Son’ (of course they hold the theological truth that it represents) . 
The words are not included in the Creed in the official liturgical books pub- 
lished at the Greek College in Rome. 
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O”mO’wO 


P. 


. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the love of God the Father 


and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost > be with you all. 


. And with thy spirit. 

. Let us lift up our hearts. 

. We lift them up unto the Lord. 

. Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

. It is meet and right to worship the consubstantial and undivided 


Trinity, the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 
The doors are shut and curtained. 


(Inaudibly) It is meet and right to sing of Thee, to bless Thee, to 
praise Thee, to give thanks to Thee, to worship Thee everywhere in 
Thy dominion. For Thou art God, unspeakable, unsearchable, unseen, 
beyond our understanding, eternally the same, Thou and Thine only- 
begotten Son and Thy Holy Spirit. Thou didst bring us from nothing 
into being: Thou didst raise us when we had fallen; and Thou didst 
leave nothing undone to bring us to Heaven and to Thy kingdom 
which is to come. We give thanks to Thee and to Thine only-begot- 
ten Son and to Thy Holy Spirit for all these things, and for all Thy 
goodness to us, known and unknown, plain or hidden. We give thanks 
also for that Thou art pleased to accept this service from our hands, 
while there stand about Thee legions of archangels and myriads of 
angels, cherubim arid seraphim, six-winged and many-eyed, who, 
borne aloft upon their wings (aloud) sing, cry out and shout the tri- 
umphal song, saying: 


. Holy, holy, holy Lord of hosts; Heaven and earth are full of Thy 


glory. Hosanna in the highest! Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord. Hosanna in the highest! 


. (Inaudibly) We too with all those blessed hosts, O Master, lover of 


men, cry out and say: Holy and all-holy art Thou, with Thine only- 
begotten Son and the Holy Ghost. Holy and all-holy art Thou, glo- 
rious is Thy majesty, Thou who dost so love the world that Thou 
didst send Thine only-begotten Son that all who believe in Him may 
not perish but have everlasting life. And He being come, and having 
accomplished for our sakes all that was appointed, in the night on 
which He was given up—or, rather, gave Himself up for the life of 
the world—took bread into His holy, pure and spotless hands and, 
when He had given thanks and blessed, and hallowed it, He broke it 
and gave it to His holy disciples and apostles saying: (aloud) TAKE 
EAT; THIS Is MY BODY WHICH IS BROKEN FOR YOU FOR THE FORGIVE- 
NESS OF SINS. 


. Amen. 
. (Inaudibly) Likewise also the cup after supper saying: (aloud) DRINK 


YE ALL OF THIS; THIS IS MY BLOOD OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, WHICH 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


Is SHED FOR YOU AND FOR MANY FOR THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS. 
Amen. 

(Inaudibly) Remembering this saving precept and all that was brought 
to pass for our sakes—the cross and tomb, the resurrection on the 
third day, the ascension into Heaven and the sitting at the rigk= 
hand, the coming again and in glory—we therefore (aloud) offer 
Thee Thine own of what is Thine own, in all and for all. 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we give Thee thanks, O Lord, and 
to Thee, our God, we pray. 


According to Russian usage the deacon meanwhile elevates both the 


Holy Things together. What follows is said in a low voice up to the nam- 
ing of our Lady. 


P. 


roryp mMONMD 


Thus we offer unto Thee this reasonable and bloodless worship; and 
we pray and beseech and implore Thee to send down Thy Holy Spirit 
upon us and upon these gifts. 


. Sir, bless the holy bread. 


And > make this bread > the precious body of Thy >} Christ. 
Amen. Sir, bless the holy cup. 

And that which is > in this chalice > the precious blood of Thy > 
Christ. 

Amen. Sir, bless both holy things. 

> Changing them >& by Thy > Holy Spirit. 


. Amen, amen, amen. Reverend sir, remember me, a sinner. 


That they may bring to them that partake spiritual cleansing, for- 
giveness of sins, indwelling of Thy Holy Spirit, fulfilment of the 
kingdom of Heaven, confidence towards Thee, and neither judgment 
nor condemnation. Moreover we offer this reasonable worship on 
behalf of our predecessors who rest in faith, our fathers the patri- 
archs, prophets, apostles, preachers, evangelists, martyrs, confessors, 
ascetics and all the spirits of the righteous made perfect in faith; 
(aloud, censing before the altar) especially of the all-holy, stainless, 
most blessed and glorious lady, the mother of God and ever-virgin 
Mary. 


The deacon censes around the altar, remembering the dead by name. 


The choir sings the following or some other hymn. At this point the 
priest blesses bread (Greek usage). 


C. 


It is indeed meet to praise thee, thou mother of God, ever blessed and 
most pure mother of our God. Honored above the cherubim, incom- 
parably more glorious than the seraphim, sinless bearer of God the 
Word, verily the mother of God, thee do we magnify. 


. (Continuing inaudibly) Of the holy prophet John the Forerunner and 


Baptizer, of the holy, glorious and most renowned apostles, of the 
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Cc. 


P. 


C. 


9m ON DU 


holy N., whose memory we keep, and of all Thy saints, at whose 
prayers turn Thine eyes to us, O God. Remember, too, all those who 
have fallen asleep in the hope of rising to eternal life (be names those 
dead for whom he would pray); give them rest there where the light 
of Thy countenance doth shine. Also we ask Thee, O Lord, to remem- 
ber all true-believing bishops who rightly distribute the word of 
Thy truth, all the company of priests, the deacons in Christ and all 
orders of clergy. And we offer this reasonable worship also for the 
whole world, for the holy, catholic and apostolic Church, for all 
who live righteously and soberly, for our sacred and Christ-loving 
sovereign (or our country) and his (its) government and defenders. 
Grant, O Lord, that under their peace we may lead a quiet and peace- 
ful life in all godliness and honesty. (He commemorates whom he will 
of the living and continues aloud) And especially, O Lord, be mind- 
ful of our supreme hierarch N., Pope of Rome, and our blessed patri- 
arch (or God-beloved bishop) M.; preserve them to Thy churches in 
peace and safety, in honor, health and length of days, faithfully to 
dispense the word of Thy truth. (Inaudibly) Be mindful, O Lord of 
this place and every place and nation and of all who in faith dwell 
therein. Remember, O Lord, those who travel by land or water, the 
sick and suffering, and those in captivity, watching over their safety. 
Remember, O Lord, those who make offerings and do good works in 
Thy holy churches -and who are mindful of the poor. Send down 
Thy mercies upon us all (aloud) and grant that with one mouth 
and one heart we may praise and glorify the majesty of Thy mighty 
name, Father Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without 
end. 

Amen. 

(Turning to the people) And may the mercies of our great God and 
Savior Jesus Christ > be with you all. 

And with thy spirit. 


The celebrant prays silently for the fruits of these holy mysteries. 


. Having commemorated all the saints, let us pray again and again to 


the Lord in peace. 
Lord, have mercy. 


. For the precious gifts now offered and hallowed, let us pray to the 


Lord. 
Lord, have mercy. 


. That our God, the lover of man, receiving the same on His holy, 


heavenly and mystical altar for a perfume of spiritual sweetness, will 
send down again upon us His divine grace and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit, let us pray... . 


. Lord, have mercy. 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


The litany is continued in the same words as after the great entrance, 
from “That we may be delivered” ¢o “dread judgment-seat” and ends: 


D. Having besought unity of faith and the indwelling of the Holy 
Ghost, let us commend ourselves, one another, and our whole life to 
Christ our God. 

C. To Thee, O Lord. 

P. (Aloud) Count us worthy, O Master, boldly and without reproof to 

dare to call on Thee, God in Heaven, as father, and to say: Our 

Father . . . evil. For Thine is the kingdom, the power and the glory, 

Father, Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end.’ 

Amen. 


9 


The doors are opened. 


. Peace > be with you all. 

. And with thy spirit. 

Bow down your heads to the Lord. 

. To Thee, O Lord. 

. (Inaudibly) We give thanks to Thee, O King invisible, who in Thy 
boundless might didst fashion all things, and in the greatness of Thy 
goodness brought everything into being from nothing. Look down 
from Heaven, O Master, on those who bow their heads to Thee; they 
do not bow before flesh and blood but before Thee, the dread God. 
Do Thou then, O Master, give us of these gifts what is good for us 
according to our several needs. Voyage with seafarers, travel with 
travelers, heal the sick, O Thou physician of our souls and bodies. 
(Aloud) Through the grace and goodness and love for man of Thine 
only-begotten Son, with whom and with Thine all-holy, gracious and 
life-giving Spirit, Thou art blessed, now and for ever, world without 
end. 

C. Amen. 


The celebrant prays silently for the grace of the sacrament for all. 
D. Let us give heed! 
The celebrant lifts up the Host, saying aloud: 


P. Holy Things to the holy. 

C. One only is holy, one only is Lord, Jesus Christ, in the glory of God 
the Father. 

D. Let us give hced! 


moon 


The choir sings a variable verse. The doors are shut, and all that fol- 
lows is said in a low voice till they are opened again. The deacon goes in 
to the altar. 





"In many churches the Lord’s Prayer is chanted by the subdeacon, reader or 
the choir. 
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D. Sir, break the holy bread. 

P. The Lamb of God, Son of the Father, is broken and distributed, He 
who is broken but not divided, ever eaten yet never consumed, sanc- 
tifying those that partake thereof. 


He breaks the Host into four pieces, arranging them crosswise on the 


paten. 


D. Sir, fill the holy cup. 
P. The fulness of the faith of the Holy Ghost. 


He drops one part of the Host into the Chalice. 


D. Amen, Sir, bless the warmth. 
P. Blessed > be the fervor of Thy holy ones, always, now and for ever, 


world without end. Amen. 


The deacon pours a little of the warm water just blessed into the 
Chalice,’ saying: 
D. The fervor of faith, full of the Holy Ghost. Amen. 


With appropriate prayers, the celebrant partakes of the holy Body, and 
communicates the deacon therewith. In like manner he ministers the 
Chalice to himself and the deacon. What remains of the Host is broken 
up and dropped into the Chalice, which, covered with a veil, is then car- 
ried by the deacon to the*now open doors, where he lifts it up before the 
people, saying: 


D. Draw near in fear of God, with faith and love. 

C. Make me this day a sharer in Thy mystical supper, O Son of God. 
For I will not reveal Thy mysteries to Thine enemies nor kiss Thee 
with the kiss of Judas, but like the thief say: Remember me, O Lord, 
in Thy kingdom. Alleluia, alleluia, alleluia! 


The people approach one by one and receive Communion standing. It is 
given by the priest from the chalice in a spoon, the Body and Blood to- 
gether. The words of administration are: The servant of God, N., receives 
the all-holy precious body and blood of our Lord, God and Savior Jesus 
Christ for the forgiveness of sins and everlasting life. Amen. Sometimes 
each communicant receives immediately after a draught of wine and 
water and a piece of bread to eat. 


P. O God save Thy people >} and bless Thine inheritance. 

C. We have seen the true light, we have received the heavenly Spirit, we 
have found the true faith, we worship the undivided Trinity, for He 
hath saved us. 

*This curious custom may have originated in a place where it was a practical 
precaution to prevent the contents of the chalice from freezing, e.g., the high- 
lands of Asia Minor. It is now discontinued by the Ukrainians. 
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THE BYZANTINE LITURGY 


The celebrant at the altar censes what remains of the Holy Things in 
the chalice: then takes it to the doors saying in a low voice: Blessed be 
our God—and turning to the people raises it, saying aloud: 


P. Always, now and forever, world without end. 
C. Amen. 


He then carries it to the table of preparation. 


P. Stand up! We have partaken of the divine, noly, pure, deathless, 

heavenly, life-giving and awesome mysteries of Christ. Let us there- 

fore give thanks to the Lord. 

Lord, have mercy. 

Help us, save us, have pity on us and keep us, O God, by Thy grace. 

. Lord, have mercy. 

Having prayed that this whole day may be perfect, holy, peaceful 

and sinless, let us commend ourselves, one another and our whole life 

to Christ our Lord. 

C. To Thee, O Lord. 

. For Thou art our sanctification, and we give glory to Thee, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 

C. Amen. 

P. Let us go forth in peace. 

C. In the name of the Lord. 

D 

Cc 


pan 


a] 


. Let us pray to the Lord. 
. Lord, have mercy. 


The celebrant comes out from the sanctuary and stands before the 
image of Christ on the screen. 


P. O Lord, who dost bless them that bless Thee and dost sanctify them 
that trust in Thee, save Thy people and bless Thine inheritance. Guard 
those who love the beauty of Thy house, raise them up by Thy 
divine power, and forsake us not who hope in Thee. Give peace to 
the world, to Thy churches and their clergy, to our government and 
its army, and to all Thy people. For every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is from above and cometh down from Thee, the Father of 
light: and to Thee do we give glory and thanks and worship, Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, now and for ever, world without end. 

. Amen. Blessed be the name of the Lord, from this time forth and for 
evermore (thrice). 

. Let us pray to the Lord. 

. Lord, have mercy. 

May the blessing > and mercy of the Lord be upon you by His grace 

and love towards men, always, now and for ever, world without end. 

Amen. 


Glory to Thee, O Christ our God in whom we hope, glory to Thee. 
361 
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A Reaper: Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy 


Ghost now and for ever, world without end. Amen. Lord have mercy 
(thrice). Bless, reverend sir. 


While the deacon at the table of preparation devoutly consumes what 


is left of the Holy Things, the celebrant makes the dismissal. 


A 


May He who is risen from the dead, gracious lover of men, have mercy 
on us and save us through the prayers of His spotless and all-holy 
Mother, by the power of His precious and life-giving Cross, by the 
intercession of the venerable heavenly and bodiless Powers, by the 
prayers of the glorious prophet, forerunner and baptizer John, of the 
holy and worshipful apostles, of the glorious and triumphant mar- 
tyrs, of our venerated and Godbearing fathers (the titular saint of 
the church is also named), of our father among the saints John Chry- 
sostom, archbishop of Constantinople, of the holy and righteous for- 
bears of God, Joachim and Anne, of N., (saint of the day) whos 
memory we are keeping; and of all the blessed. Through the prayers 
of our holy fathers do Thou, O Lord Jesus Christ our God, have 
mercy on us. 


C. Amen. 


He distributes the blessed bread to the people (in Russian churches the 


cross is presented to be kissed), who disperse in peace. 


DONALD ATTWATER 
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FROM OTHER LANDS 
THE VERNACULAR AND TODAY’S PROBLEMS’ 


ONSIDERABLE interest is bound to be aroused by 
announcement that fourteen priests (all of them men 
of experience and responsible position) have agreed 
to take preliminary action with the idea of urging the 


admission of the vernacular into the liturgy outside the 
Mass itself.’ 


The writer of these lines has probably had the opportunity of 
reading more letters on this controverted topic during recent weeks 
than anyone else in the country, and it may be of interest to give 
such impressions as have been gathered. 

In the first place it would be wrong to underestimate the 
strength of the feeling against any substantial change in the Latin 
tradition. One must always reckon in these correspondences that 
a much higher proportion of innovators will take the trouble to 
write than of those who wish matters to remain as they are. Yet 
the conservatives (if we may so call them) wrote in great numbers. 


On the other hand, beginning the reading of this correspondence 
with no strong feelings one way or another, we confess that we 
were gradually influenced by the sober and often far-reaching 
arguments of those who proposed a gradual introduction of Eng- 
lish into the liturgy according to concrete proved needs. Moreover 
—and this is often a test of the way in which one’s mind is turn- 
ing—we found that these arguments fitted together into a general 
picture of the Church at work in the contemporary world, whereas 
the traditionalist arguments stood out separately, as though wait- 
ing to be answered and demolished. 

A common traditionalist argument that seemed impressive was 
the need to diminish rather than increase anything that might tend 
to further disunity and further nationalism. As one writer put it: 
“In these days when such appalling gulfs of lies and hatred are 
being created between the nations, is it possible that any Catholic 





: Reprinted from the (London) Catholic Herald, where it appeared as a lead- 
ing editorial.—ED. 
*Cf. ‘From Other Lands”’ article in preceding issue. 
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can wish for the destruction of that one priceless bond of interna- 
tional unity, the Latin liturgy?’’ Yet one asks oneself whether 
difference of language is in fact a promoter of international dis- 
cord? Civil wars are notoriously the fiercest—to some extent all 
modern ideological wars are civil; political warfare can be bitter 
enough, however well opposing parties understand one another's 
language; Switzerland, a model of federal unity, speaks three lan- 
guages. It is a point, but is it of the first importance? 

Much more serious at first sight is an argument that, strangely 
enough, was not heavily pressed. Historically—and especially in 
this country—the use of the vernacular for the liturgy is associated 
with heresy and schism. Will not this association, if nothing else, 
suggest that any change is a weakening of the Church’s doctrinal 
and devotional intransigence! The atmosphere, moreover, of coop- 
eration, whose proper limits may be so easily misunderstood, 
strengthen the sense of a possible danger here. As against this, 
however, we have to weigh the fact that the Church never ap- 
peared to be less likely to suffer from heresy or schism than at 
the present time. ; 

There have been vague attempts at schism on political grounds, 
but they have generally come to little or nothing; while the kind 
of heresy of which the Church is now in danger is surely of so 
gross and obvious a danger—we mean either rank modernism or 
drift away from the supernatural altogether—that it suggests indi- 
vidual lapsing from the Church in unhappily large numbers rather 
that any conceivable split within it. 

And it is precisely the consciousness of this danger that seems 
to suggest the desirability of studying, at all events, the means of 
making not only Catholics, but others as well, better aware of the 
meaning of Christian worship no matter how revolutionary such 
means may appear. 

We could not help noticing (if our correspondents will pardon 
us) a certain self-centeredness, a certain selfishness, in the letters of 
many conservatives. They were satisfied that the hundred-per-cent 
Latin liturgy was good enough for them; or, alternatively, they 
were satisfied that it was good enough for those with whom 
they personally had had to deal. 
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na- But surely today we have got as Catholics to use our imagina- 
her tions a ‘little. Here we are, a comparatively small band who, 
lis- through God’s mercy, possess the truth about the full meaning of 
all human life in relation to God, to our fellow-men and to God's 
iter other creatures. We stand in the midst of a world galloping to- 
er's wards paganism and materialism, a world whose very virtues are 
an- turned into the instruments of false ends through ignorance and 
contradictions between man and man, nation and nation. We wish 
ely we could say that the sheep, apparently secure inside the fold, were 
in unaffected by this environment. Alas! we cannot—and every 
ited priest knows it. But not less serious is the fact that the world out- 
Ise, side has actually lost its contact with the Catholic truth. Even if 
inal it felt the need to return to it, it would not know where or how 
Op- to find it. The outlook, the values, the meaning of the terms, the 
od, very language is lost. Furthermore we have to think of the many 
his, millions in distant mission fields to whom Latin can never mean 
ap- anything. 
i at In our view the real gravity of the situation is rarely under- 
stood. 
= How to regain contact with the world—above all with the less 
ee fortunate and less highly educated, with the workers, as the popes 
aon have reminded us—is the problem of the hour. With it goes the 
adi- problem of how to maintain the fervor and interest of so many 
pool nominally in the fold. 
The solutions to this problem are many and far-reaching, and 
it would be an exaggeration to suppose that so comparatively 
ems small a matter as the use of the vernacular for parts of the liturgy 
. of would do very much to bridge the great and widening gap. 
| on On the other hand, we are in no position to neglect any means 
suc 


so long as it is safe and judicious in itself. Few priests—especially 
those with large urban ministries—would not feel that the prac- 
don } tice of administering certain sacraments in the language which the 


‘s of recipients can understand would do something to bring the faith- 
cent ful more fully into the heart of the Church. Few, too, would 
they surely deny that the people could enter more intelligently into the 


hom f common prayer of our.services, if they were in the native tongue. 
| Not less important, surely, are changes enabling the faithful to 
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play their own parts more fully in the common sacrifice of the 
Mass. Meanwhile such innovations, while they must help our own 
brethren, would surely ease the atmosphere of Catholic worship, 
and make more intelligible the Catholic mind, so that others could 
gradually be drawn back into some contact with the spiritual home 
that should be theirs. 

We have perhaps gone beyond the brief that we set ourselves. 
We have argued in one sense. If anyone is frightened, let him 
recall that nothing more is being proposed than the further and 
much fuller study of these and other considerations as a prelimi- 
Mary, not to any change being effected, but only to a possible 
petition that the ecclesiastical authorities in their own wisdom and 
experience should consider the views put forward. 

MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 





Since the essential and the very urgent need of our 
times is to restore, where necessary, and to extend the 
true Christian spirit, we hereby direct that the “‘Apos- 
tolate of the Liturgy’’ be established in every parish in 
order to bring about a more active participation by the 
faithful in the sacred liturgy according to the norms and 
traditions of the Church... . 

We ask all our schools and sisterhoods, sodalities and 
confraternities, and mission crusade units to cooperate 
with the priests of their respective parishes. Through 
this cooperation our people will gradually become fam- 
liar with the liturgy and trained in Gregorian chant. 
They will appreciate more the language of the Church 
and be able to take part in congregational singing. T he 
Proper of the Mass can be sung by the choir or schola. 
We hope for the restoration of Vespers and the singing 
of Compline and, also, for a High Mass sung by the 
children, as a body, on Sundays and the principal feasts 
of the year—MosT REV. JOHN T. MCNICHOLAS, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 
THE NEATEST TRICK OF THE YEAR 


HE New Yorker is not exactly an edifying weekly. As a 

matter of fact, it is a bit frivolous, to say the least. But 

only a dull person will deny that it is highly amusing 

in parts and exasperating in others. Among its regular 

items are short quotations from current periodicals or 
books; by adding a cleverly composed headline to each quotation 
it shows up what the reading public swallows without even notic- 
ing the sublime nonsense and the ridiculous pomposity of some of 
its favorite authors. The New Yorker has its limited merits and 
deserves our praise for its sincerity and its pricking of many an 
empty bubble through healthy laughter. 


I feel indebted to this child of the world—not such a bad one 
at that!—ffor the idea contained in this tract’s headline. But I 
fear I shall be accused of frivolity myself, since I am applying 
the headline to Holy Saturday, a liturgical problem which in 
many ways summarizes all others. 

Apart from the officiating priest and his completely befuddled 
altar boys, there are only a few devout old timers and a handful 
of liturgical enragés in church when this truly sublime liturgy is 
celebrated in the early morning hours. By the way, “‘celebrated”’ 
is certainly a misnomer for 90% of our parishes. The Holy Sat- 
urday liturgy is usually performed. That is the word. It is read 
at top speed, Exsultet, prophecies, preface of the baptismal font, 
litanies and all the rest. Maybe the Sisters will be up and around 
for the Mass itself, together with the school children and the 
cream of the parish. And then we all go home and ask ourselves: 
“Now, what has happened? Is this IT, or what is it anyway? Is 
it Easter or is it the tail-end of Good Friday broken up by prema- 
ture jubilation in the morning hours? How am I going to adjust 
my soul to this sort of thing? Is it the ‘neatest trick of the year’ 
if I succeed ?’’ 

There are several ways of doing it. 

The majority, lay and clerical, do it very simply. Easter Sun- 
day is Resurrection day, on Saturday Christ was entombed. There- 
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fore, if you are a layman, don’t go to church and you won’t be 
bothered; if you are a priest, regard the whole thing as one of 
those relics of ages gone by, observed with a legal mind and done 
in reverent obedience. Let the authorities worry, and, after all, we 
need the paschal candle according to the rubrics to bless the font, 
and of course we also need baptismal water. If the whole thing 
has to be started with a big fire and to be dragged out with twelve 
prophecies, so be it. I’ll do it. I will do anything because I am an 
obedient man. But, off the record, the good cleric will say: ‘I 
wish to goodness the Pope would make it simpler, even though in 
the old country they love this sort of thing. Let us hope some 
merciful ‘immemorial custom’ will take care of all this bother in 
the course of time, or maybe some special quinquennial faculties 
yet to come.’’ Thus I have been told in so many words, or by a 
meaningful twinkle of the eye, by many a fine, zealous and pious 
confrere. 

These are the people who have a grudge against the “‘lunatics” 
of the liturgical movement. While they were hoping for a stream- 
lined version of everything, for a slow superseding of ‘‘outworn 
and unsuitable’’ things, those liturgists had to come in and stir 
up “‘sleeping dogs.”’ 

The human mind seems to run along two tracks, which like 
all parallels meet in infinity, but never in finite minds. We have 
the pragmatic and the contemplative man. The former prevails 
in the West, in Western Europe and in North America. The con- 
templative mind sems to be most purely represented in the East 
and most southern countries. This geographical allocation is, of 
course, a bit arbitrary and has its exceptions: for instance, Spain 
in the West, and Japan in the East. And even in individual coun- 
tries, there is no clear dividing line: there are more mixtures than 
pure types. But take a monk from Mount Athos in Greece and 
a director of some ecclesiastical bureau in some American city; oF 
an Arab sheik and a business man from Chicago or Essen. The 
difference is apparent. 

This twofold mentality runs also through our own society. 
Else we would not have Jacques Maritain as opposed to a typ? 
like Henry Ford, or a Trappist monastery on the one hand and 
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THE NEATEST TRICK 


the combination of executive, salesman, orator and politician in 
some of our high-powered ecclesiastical promoters on the other. 
It is all very obvious. 

The pragmatic type of mind is at the same time preponder- 
antly moralistic: it is concerned principally with the ten com- 
mandments, the things that frighten and keep us on the narrow 
path, Canon Law, supreme legal accuracy, administrative efficiency, 
pressure grouping for better movies and literature. It believes in 
figures, Communion statistics, parades, congresses, mass protests. 
It has little patience with intellectuals; philosophy and theology 
are important primarily as safe principles of action and safeguards 
of discipline, not as truth for truth’s sake. It is akin to the effi- 
ciency urge of our industrial, economic, and scientific age. It 
wants to see methodic effort and visible results. Full churches, 
numberless confessions, Communions and ministrations of the 
sacraments, steady numerical increase of the Catholic population 
of a country, more converts than the next diocese, all the answers 
to everything in a pamphlet or a syndicated column, and the 
greatest number of decorated chaplains, Catholic admirals and 
graduates—that is the mentality which seems to carry the day. To 
such minds, ‘liturgists’’ seem to indulge in the luxury of dreams, 
unreal, anachronistic. With such a mentality goes a certain mas- 
siveness in practice, a certain emotional loudness in devotions, and 
@ certain preference for what is sensationally supernatural—if 
that is the right word for it. The neat trick of the year for them 
is to adjust themselves to our present Holy Saturday rites, is to 
regard them as quaint, maybe interesting, maybe beautiful require- 
ments for some practical end: to get baptismal water and to refill 
the ciborium. 


For brevity’s sake, let us call the next group who try to adjust 
themselves to the present condition of Holy Saturday the “moder- 
ate liturgists.”’ I suppose most O. F. readers would belong to this 
group. The track of their minds is more or less inclined to the 
contemplative level. Even if they may feel that contemplation is 
beyond them, they can nevertheless appreciate that the spiritual 
life isn’t all Martha’s, but that Mary's ‘loving gaze” is a sub- 
stantial part of it. Truth sought for truth’s sake, beauty loved for 
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beauty’s sake, are to them as justified as anything in life. It has 
never been explained better than in St. Augustine’s sermon quoted 
in our breviaries on December 27th, second nocturn. Religion is 
not all moral to them, and grace not only a help for morals but 
a divine life. The sacraments are not altogether medicinal in char- 
acter, but also a sharing in Christ. The liturgists are less inclined 
to dwell overly much on the distinction between what is essential 
and of divine institution, and what has been evolved and devel- 
oped by the Church. For stress on the distinction, they know 
easily leads to an opportunist attitude that decides in one’s own 
favor whenever confronted by a “meaningless rite.’"* Theirs is an 
attitude which found its theological expression in St. Thomas, its 
ascetic champions in the Fathers, in St. Benedict and St. Francis 
of Assisi, rather than in the more analytic, voluntarist and legal- 
istic minds of other periods. 


It is therefore understandable that they do not quite succeed in 
adjusting themselves to our present celebration of Holy Saturday, 
for the simple reason that they take it seriously. All its rites and 
texts proclaim that-it is a resurrection service, to be celebrated 
during the “‘Great Night’’ and to end at dawn with a short, 
jubilant Mass. The constant mental gymnastics which are now 
required for its celebration, the assumption that Saturday morn- 
ing is the night of Sunday—or else that the whole thing is a lovely 
and venerable fossil—jar and jolt their sense of sincerity and 
truthfulness. It is no help to take refuge in a sort of meditative, 
intellectual attitude which uses these texts and rites for reflexion, 
and extracts from them the honey of good thoughts and motiva- 
tions. One could do that just as well at any other time of the year. 

The fact that our people do not go to this celebration shows 
that they do not care to go. In some countries, e.g., Austria, a 
theatrical “‘resurrection ceremony’’ with the monstrance in a 
“tomb” covered by a lace veil to “‘symbolize’’ burial, has been 
evolved—and you should see the throngs that gather for this kind 
of “‘liturgy’’ which would make St. Thomas Aquinas turn in his 
grave for its theological (let us say mildly) inappropriateness. In 





‘Like the priest who simply omitted all twelve prophecies on Holy Saturday, 
‘because they have all been fulfilled already, anyway.” 
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THE NEATEST TRICK 


North Germany they ‘“‘bury”’ a lace-veiled crucifix in a tomb with 
rocks painted on canvas et alia, to be raised at five o'clock Easter 
morning: the veil is ceremoniously lifted, the celebrant sings ‘“The 
Lord has risen, alleluia,’’ and the crucifix is carried in procession 
to the main altar. In one church in Innsbruck, on the main altar 
at that, the oil painting showing three bare crosses is lowered by 
visible ropes, and a picture of the risen Christ is pulled up with 
noise and clatter! 

And all these things which Rome has tried to abolish time and 
again, and will, thanks be to God, not allow to be introduced in 
our country, all these things have come to pass only because the 
right thing is in the wrong place! It really is a neat trick to adjust 
your soul, your mind, your emotions a) to a jubilant celebration 
of the Resurrection, so strong, so beautiful and so vigorous that 
there is nothing in the world comparable to the subdued Lumen 
Christi, the joyful sobs and bursting salvos of the Exsultet, the 
great symbolism at the baptismal font, the threefold Alleluia and 
all the rest; b) then to switch off this rousing stream of rejoicing 
and to go back to Lent, the closed tomb at that, till noon—after 
which there occurs a liturgical vacuum; and c) finally to celebrate 
the “‘real’’ Resurrection with Sunday Mass and without all those 
great nocturnal rites which constitute the liturgical service of 
Christ’s rising. 

Don’t let us blame the Church for it! When she was forced to 
yield to the process of gradual relocation of her great Mysteries 
she tried to resist. Her children were stubborn; and if it were not 
for Rome the whole grand rite might be gone and some substitute 
might have taken its place. She guarded it jealously and saw to it 
that it was kept in its integrity, waiting for the thaw of the eu- 
charistic spring inaugurated by the great Pius X. There is hope 
that the mother who yielded to her children’s infirmity will one 
day, when they have seen the error of their ways and the real 
meaning of the Holy Saturday service, joyfully yield also to their 
prayers to restore all this in Christ. 

H. A. R. 
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Li 
PIONEERING THE GOOD GROUND at 
IN AUSTRALIA < 


N MAY 8, 1820, when young John Joseph Therry—God's | o, 
O valiant servant from Ireland—<elebrated in Sydney his first pr 
Australian Mass, he planted seeds of truth and beauty and good- [ y, 
ness for the entire far-flung Southern continent; and the poor f py 
priestless people of those early times, men who were convicted, J py 
men who were free, wept for joy for his coming, for his staying, 
and sang in their own rough way: ‘“The winter is now over and Ff _,, 
gone, and the flowers have appeared in our land.” In a sense, the firs 
flowers did appear at once, but it took further years of hardship f 44, 
and persecution to bring about a wide, extensive blossoming; and f ,,, 
even now, one hundred and twenty years later, in this twentieth F ¢,, 
century of grim, war-made duress, tears and toil are still necessary f .., 
to fertilize the soil, and keep the flowers fair. I the 

Towards this vigorous present-day blossoming, Catholic Action } cig, 
has played an important part; and last year, in Melbourne, head- fou 
quarters of the National Secretariat of Catholic Action, the locally- © ma 
directed Therry Society, with the approbation of the Advisory | tin; 
Council of Catholic Action, inaugurated a Central School of Lit- } not 
urgy for Laymen—‘‘that Christ be formed in all!’’ Forty repre- 1 
sentatives of leading Catholic Action societies were enrolled, and bey 
were brought, by means of lectures, practical talks and directed | het 
discussions, to a deeper realization of the fundamental meaning | sur 
and importance of the Mass, and of the manner in which it should | deve 
be made to live on in their daily lives, its graces flowing through | nate 
themselves as not-I-but-Christ-in-me individuals to their families 9} yp, 
and their fellowmen. At the inaugural meeting it was pointed 9 y,,, 
out that there can be no real Catholic Action without true liturgi- | pose 
cal action; and one of the main objects of the school was to march § litur 
with the popes and drive home repeatedly this too long overlooked T 
fact. ' belie 

Commencing on the eve of Corpus Christi, the school met 4 [are ¢ 
fortnightly intervals until November, when concluding feature |) that 
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were an impressive symposium, ‘Australia for Christ through the 
—— | Liturgy’; dialogue Mass and corporate Communion in the chapel 
at “Tay Creggan,’’ Melbourne home of the Grail; and a ‘‘Rorate 
Coeli’” evening on the final Thursday of the liturgical year, a social 
| entertainment which gave new significance to the transition from 
God's | one year to another, and which, in a specially written dramatic 
s first } presentation entitled Journey into Advent, took all participants, 
good- | week by week, in the company of our Lady, through the ap- 
poor f proaching month, and turned their minds towards the proper cele- 
icted, [| bration of a wartime Christmas. 


aying, It was on this occasion that the Most Reverend J. D. Simonds, 


rand newly appointed coadjutor archbishop of Melbourne, making his 
se, the first contact with the Therry Society, was moved to remark that 
rdship | the evening’s program, presented so simply to such a representative 
B and audience, had made him realize with a thrill of discovery that 
ntieth F Catholic Action, liturgically inspired, can be very palatable, very 
essary 


entertaining, very beautiful. It had recalled to his mind that one of 
| the ways to heaven is through the Gate of Beauty—the porta spe- 
Action | ciosa—and he congratulated the members of the Society on having 
head- § found a pathway leading to that gate and of having brought so 
ocally- | many people along it with them; and he felt certain that, con- 
lvisory ) tinuing along that path, they had a very great future, concerning 





of Lit- } not only Melbourne, but all Australia. 
Fp That the Therry Society, previously known to Melbourne and 
d, an 


beyond as the official Catholic dramatic organ of the archdiocese, 





directed should thus branch out publicly into liturgical fields came as a 

—s surprise to many. Those, however, who had closely followed 
should | developments over the past five years, saw that this was only the 

hrough | natural manifestation of a unique inner life; for they knew that 

Families the Society had never at any time existed for drama alone, but, 

nee through the medium of the drama and the allied arts, for the pur- 
iturgi- 


pose of bringing people closer to God and the living of a full 
> marth § liturgical life. 

looked | This is clearly indicated in the Therry manifesto: “It is our 
‘belief that the chaos and confusion existing in the world today 
| met at |) are due to man’s having been turned away from God; further, 
features |} that in being turned from God, he has been turned from Beauty 
5 373 
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and the realization that art should hold an integral place in life’s 
plan. We regard art as a reflex of God, and we believe that to draw 
man back to a natural appreciation of art is to draw him nearer 
to God, the ultimate Truth, Beauty and Goodness.”’ 

The constitution sets down plainly that “the primary aim of the 
Society is the pursuit of Christian perfection.’’ In other words, if 
members are to do Christ’s work in the world, they must first 
endeavor to make themselves more Christ-like. How? By making 
the Mass—the high peak of drama—not only the foundation of 
all dramatic study, but of all activity, so that every aspect of life— 
prayer, work, study, leisure—is animated by a true liturgical spirit. 
Daily at Mass, along with the bread and wine, along with the 
body and blood of Christ, members offer themselves to God; daily 
at the consecration, Calvary is in their hands; and daily, in their 
endeavor—in all humility and as far as human frailty will permit 
—to make the Mass live on in their lives, they seek by God's 
grace to play on the stage of the world their part in the redemp- 
tive work of. Christ. 

Thus, first of all—and all the time—they work upon them- 
selves; then, through the medium of drama—which is regarded as 
a natural avenue to the appreciation of all the arts—they work on 
others, helping the average man to an awareness of his true artistic 
heritage, breaking down the barriers that exist between religion 
and daily life, permeating his living, simply and naturally, with 
that somthing to which he cannot give a name but for which, 
deep down in his heart, he knows he is searching. ‘‘A soul wants 
more than the world,”’ said Mother Euphrasia Pelletier; and this 
is what the Therry Society says, too. The world is not enough 
without God, life is incomplete if unillumined by the radiance 
of Christ. So the aim of the Society stands clear; around the com- 
mon, cultural center of Catholic drama, which has its life-spring 
in the Mass, to give education in liturgical living to all who wish 
to learn. 

Founded in 1936 from a small group of enthusiastic laymen i 
St. Euphrasia’s Dramatic Club—whose source was the Convent 
of the Good Shepherd, Abbotsford—the Therry Society sang its 
introit on January 27, 1937. This date, which has become the 
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birthday of the Society, is notable for three main reasons: it is 
the day following Australia Day, birthday of the Australian 
nation; it is the anniversary of the first known Mass offered in 


| Australia (by Abbé Monges of the La Perouse expedition) ; and 


it is the feast of St. John Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed, 
patron of orators, and the vigorous opponent of a degenerate 
drama. The name Euphrasia means “‘to speak well,’’ another in- 
spiring and significant fact; while the title Therry perpetuates the 
memory of that heroic pioneer priest, who, alone in a vast conti- 
nent and in the face of tremendous difficulties, planted and nur- 
tured the early seeds of faith. As the priest is the soul of Catholic 
Action, so Father Therry, it is felt, in the example of his unceasing 
endeavor and his triumph over innumerable hardships, should be 
the presiding soul, the constant human inspiration of all attempts 
to win Australia to Christ. 

The Therry prayer presents it thus: ‘‘O God, who so ordained 
that Thy valiant servant, John Joseph Therry, should plant and 
nurture the early seeds of faith in our land of the Southern Cross, 
grant that we, of the Society which bears his name, may too, by 
labor gladly given in our own field of action, plant seeds of truth 
and beauty which will reach their blossoming in a nationwide 
apostolate of the stage, playing its own particular part towards 


) the restoration of all things in Christ.” 


This ideal of a nationwide apostolate of the stage, liturgically 
motivated, embraces the whole apostolate of drama in its fullest 
sense, and is not directed only towards the footlights and stage 
trappings of parish halls and civic theaters; it includes, too, the 
equally important platform of radio, film, recording, publishing, 
dramatic education in the schools; above all, it seeks to foster the 
art of entertainment in the home, with the basic idea of making 
the homes of the nation natural little theaters. Due to war condi- 
tions and the ever-increasing mechanization of the modern way of 
living, home life is being attacked on every side; the very idea of 
family is being fiercely assaulted; and when family life weakens 
and breaks, so too does the life of the nation. The dramatic 
instinct is common to all children, and to make the home the 
cradle of simple, entertaining drama, interwoven with liturgy, is 
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a practical remedy to offset many of the tendencies which today 
endanger national life by making homes mere “‘filling stations” 
and “‘roosting places.”’ 

Writing in The Horizen, local organ of the Catholic Women’s 
Social Guild, Therry member, Tom Luscombe, has put this well: 
“The fireside on a wintry night or the open verandah on a sum- 
mer evening can well become the good ground nurturing the seeds 
of a real, Catholic drama; and this is especially true of a home 
where the liturgical life of the Church is followed and lived 
throughout the year. Simple and unspectacular the growth may 
be, remote from the complex commercial theater of celebrities and 
star performers and bright neon lights; but simplicity is the key- 
note of real art, as it is the hall mark of genuine home life. Picture 
a small group gathered together to provide a communal form of 
entertainment . . . built up round some central theme suggested 
by the current liturgical season. . . . The home becomes not only 
a tiny theater, it becomes a tiny church as well. Here, in the peace 


and happiness of the family hearth, come the royal visitors—our [ 


Lady, the Mother of all mankind: St. Joseph, the working man 
and home-builder; Christ Himself, to reign in the homes of Aus- 
tralia as He did in the little home of Nazareth.” 


Drama has been called the cradle of the arts; the home may well f 


be made the cradle of drama—a drama belonging to, not some, 
but all the people—aiding tremendously the liturgical revival. The 


representation of actions in human life is a definition of drama in | 


its widest sense; and the greatest action in human life is the incar- 
nation, death and resurrection of our Savior. The Mass is not 
only the representation, it is the re-presentation of this; and it is 


from the Mass, through the liturgy, that our modern drama has 


come. There we have sequence, rhythm, unity; and any real at- 
tempt to restore drama to its rightful place in Catholic life must 
include a twin attempt to restore the liturgy, for both have their 
foundation and source in the Mass. That is why the Therry 
Society, a Catholic Action dramatic society, living liturgically and 
making the Mass its foundation study, finds itself pioneering 4 
liturgical movement with Australia-wide potentialities of no small 
national importance. Last year’s experiment of a central school has 
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proved successful; the work will this year be repeated and consoli- 
dated, amplified and extended; dramatic presentation will help 
project the idea on all platforms; special attention will be given 
increasingly to fostering the art of entertainment in the home. 
The hope of the world is in the rising generation; and it is the 
hope of the Therry Society that the children of today, properly 
nurtured, will become drama-minded, liturgy-minded, Mass- 
minded, Christ-minded, coming to manhood to live truly a Christ- 
life in the world, constantly refreshed and reinvigorated by the 
cleansing waters of the liturgy, working in charity and justice 
for the extension of Christ’s reign throughout their morning land, 
| that, beneath the banner of Mary Help of Christians, it may truly 
become Australia Felix, the southern land of the Holy Spirit, one 
in faith, under one shepherd, through Christ Jesus. 
G. D. WALTON 
Melbourne, Australia 


CHRIST’S FIRST MARTYRS IN ROME 


OMEWHERE in or near the Basilica of St. Peter are said to 
be the remains of the first Christians put to death by Nero, 





in the first great persecution of the Church, their number known 
to God alone. It is to venerate these martyrs that, during the 


1. The | °tave of the feast of St. Peter, a solemn procession is held, in the 


ama in 
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evening, on the slopes of the Vatican hill. There in the Circus 
sand pleasure gardens of Nero, a “great multitude’ suffered death 
‘in horrible torments; many were covered with pitch and hung up 
on high to light up the gardens for the delight of the Roman 
)populace. They were verily to light up the world for the true 
faith, and their blood, which saturated this holy ground, was to 
be the seed sown that prospered and multiplied a thousandfold. 

The Teutonic Hospice, built by Charlemagne in 800, now 





stands on part of this ground. In its beautiful little cemetery, a 
marble slab marks the very place where St. Peter was crucified — 
tradition says, near the Obelisk; it commemorates also the others, 
“ceterique,” the unknown, the “‘great multitude,’ as Tacitus, the 
pagan historian of the time, tells us, of men, women and even 
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children who perished for Christ around this spot. That little 
cemetery, with its tall, old cypress trees, is an oasis of peace, even 
in silent Vatican City. Earth brought from Calvary is mingled 
with its already holy soil. To be buried here is regarded as the 
greatest privilege. Small wonder! For there is such a multitude of 
saints and martyrs all around, that on the Last Day it would be 
easy to slip through the Gate unperceived with such a crowd! St. 
Peter himself, the “‘coeli janitor—heaven’s doorkeeper,”’ as he is 
called in the Vesperal hymn, would be right near with the heav- 
enly keys. From that point of view and strategically speaking, it 
is a unique spot and really has first right to be called God’s Acre. 


At dusk, the procession starts from the church of the Teutonic 
Hospice, whose bells ring joyfully for the only time in the year, 
but, mingled with the deep tones of St. Peter’s big bells high 
above, they sound shrill and metallic. Hundreds of seminarians in 
white surplices—amongst them the black Abyssinians, with white 
sashes and pipings on their cassocks—all carry long, lighted can- 
dles. To commemorate those living torches of faith and the glory 
of their martyrdoni, there are torches everywhere; all the buildings 
are outlined. Five living lights mark the exact spot where the Obe- 
lisk formerly stood in the center of the Circus; they are real torches 
of tallow, placed in shallow dishes, that flicker unfalteringly and 
burn for hours far into the night. The Blessed Sacrament is car- 
ried out into the evening by a cardinal under a rich baldachin. 
7..e Swiss Guard, lined up, present arms and proceed to accom- 
pany the procession, while the Palatine Guard, recruited from the 


people of Rome, in black and crimson uniforms and plumed caps}, 


play sacred music on their martial instruments. The Collegium 


Cultorum Martyrum follow in great numbers; it is an association} 


founded to honor the martyrs of Rome, to celebrate their birthdays 
and venerate their primitive tombs that are hidden away, princ- 
pally in the catacombs. The procession winds its way slowly unde 
the arches of the Sacristy, around the foundations of St. Peter's, 
up the slope to where the new palace of the governor of Vatican 
City stands. With hymns and incense and lighted tapers, the 
King of Martyrs is carried over that holy ground, as if to conse 
crate it once more and vivify in our hearts and minds the wonder- 
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- little} ful example shown us by our ancestors in the faith. Above, the 
, even f clear Roman sky turns a deep night-blue, with a few stray, bright 
ingled f stars. Close by, St. Peter’s, with Michelangelo’s wonderful dome, 
as the § looks so beautiful in the moonlight as to seem unreal; one thinks 
ude of f of a “tower of ivory,” but it is a dome of ivory, old, old ivory, 
uld be § soft and yellow tinted. 
rd! St. A Blessing is given from a small altar, over which the balda- 
; he is} chin is held, then the procession winds its way down the slope. 
heav- § The night has come, the clear, Roman summer night, with a faint 
ing, it § breeze from the not distant sea. Looking down on the wavering 
; Acre. § candles and torches, as upon a field of light, one might fancy that 
utonic | those blessed martyrs had come back to earth and were walking 
¢ year, about rejoicing, as surely their spirits are, even if we cannot see 
s high them. Under the arches of the Sacristy, the procession comes back, 
as in one of those prints of bygone days. The last Blessing is given 
in front of the gate of the little cemetery, the bells are still ringing. 
Then, after a while, all is silence again. The feast of the protomar- 
a tyrs is over until another year and the faithful carry back to their 
> glory ; , ; ; 
ildings homes its memory and its fragrance. All around and in the little 
e Obe-| emetery the torches are still burning on the ground, in their shal- 
low dishes; they will burn on until dawn, lighting up the tall 


ians in 
. white 
d can- 








ea cypress trees and prolonging all by themselves this lovely feast. 
is car-f FRANCESCA MAC MuURROUGH 
Jachin. 

accom: 

om theh LITURGICAL BRIEFS 

d caps, UR contributors: DoM ALBERT HAMMENSTEDE, O.S.B., 






formerly prior of Maria Laach Abbey and one of the best- 
ciation? A0wn and best-loved leaders of the liturgical movement in Ger- 
thdays many before the war, is now stationed at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, 
~~. pSt. Meinrad, Indiana—REV. GERALD ELLARD, S.J., of St. 
princ§ Mary’s College, St. Mary’s, Kansas, adds some further data to 
y under the survey of the Dialog Mass which he published in his latest 
Peter's, BYolume. —Mr. DONALD ATTWATER, of Crickhowell, Wales, the 
Vatican foremost English Catholic authority on the Eastern Rites, com- 
as pletes in this issue his series of translations of non-Latin Litur- 

gits—MR. MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE is editor of the London 
cons BCatholic Herald.—In a recent letter an O. F. reader referred to 
onder BH.A.R. as “‘the first columnist of America’s liturgical revival: a 
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liturgical Walter Lippmann—with an occasional dash of West- 
brook Pegler, to keep things moving.’-—-MIss FRANCESCA Mac 
MURROUGH contributes another of her charming Roman vignettes. 
A long-time resident of the Eternal City, she returned to this 
country shortly before the outbreak of war.—MR. GEORGE D. 
WALTON is the founder and director general of the Therry Society 
of Australia. Requests for liturgical plays and fireside programs, 
of which he writes, should be addressed to the Society at 379 
Collins Street, Melbourne C. 1., Australia. 


¢ 


Mater Ecclesia, a quarterly review of liturgical education 
through Gregorian chant, entered the publishing field with the 
Spring issue. We apologize for this late notice, but so quiet and 
unheralded was the magazine’s launching that we were unable 
to secure earlier information concerning it. Principal editor and 
founder is Mrs. Justine B. Ward, author of the well-known 
Ward method of teaching chant. Most Rev. John T. McNicholas 
of Cincinnati is its patron. The first issue contains the important 
pastoral letter with which he introduced the “Apostolate of the 
Liturgy”’ into his archdiocese last year. 

The magazine aims to deal with practice, rather than with dis- 
cussion of theory: ““We shall offer suggestions based on experience 


for a more vital presentation of liturgical standards to children.) 


We believe that a truly liturgical education should be given our 
school children at a very early age, and that such is the true spirit 
of the Church for the formation of the little ones of Christ. We feel 
the need of an open forum. We need to discuss methods; appraise 
results; encourage and even imitate what others have initiated and 
found successful. We wish to be ‘popular’—not in the sense of 
being superficial or cheap, but in the sense of being available to 
all, and particularly to the great army of devoted teachers who 
are forming the next generation of our Catholic faithful. We hop 
that these teachers will be our collaborators as well as our readers.” 
The annual subscription price is one dollar. Circulation Office: 
Cooperative Press, 7101 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis, Mo. 


¢ 


“The Mass and the People’’ is the subject of a conference in- 
tended primarily for Londoners, to be held at St. Dominic’ 
Priory, Haverstock Hill, July 30 to August 2. The meeting is 
meant in the first place to fathom the depth of the interest in th 
liturgy believed to exist in England, as evidenced in the extensiv? 
correspondence on liturgical subjects appearing lately in the Cath- 
olic Press. The program is not yet finally arranged, but the ques 
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tions to be thrashed out are: What does the Mass mean to me as 
an individual, as a social being? What is my part in it as a lay- 
man, as one comprising a unit of Christ’s mystical body, my par- 
ish? How does my part in the Mass fit into 1943, and into the 
immediate post-war period? Lectures and discussions will be sup- 
plemented by a congregationally sung Mass, and by the recitation 
of Compline each evening. 


One of the most encouraging addresses anticipated will be given 
by an R.A.F. chaplain, who will deal with the success of the 
Dialog Mass among his men. Msgr. Beauchamp, vicar general for 
the R.A.F., has recently asked his chaplains to introduce the Dia- 
log Mass generally. One chaplain reports that it is “‘an undoubted 
and surprising success among chaplains and men,”’ the latter tak- 
ing to it ““very favorably.’’ This chaplain further agrees that the 
men on their return to “‘Civvy Street’’ will greatly miss the Dia- 
log Mass in their parishes, and hopes that people in civilian life 
will prepare the way to make a continuance of the practice possi- 
ble at home after the war. 


e 


Announcement of this English liturgical conference softened to 
some extent the blow caused by the news, which reached us the 
same day, that the fourth American National Liturgical Week 
cannot be heid as scheduled. It was to have convened this fall at 
Hartford, Conn. But problems of housing and feeding in a city 
already overcrowded with defense workers, and above all, diffi- 
culties of transportation, have made it impossible to carry out 
original plans. Bishop McAuliffe, however, has expressed his de- 
sire that the Liturgical Week should come to Hartford as soon as 
the war is over. 


The feasibility of holding a ‘‘token’’ meeting is being con- 


| sidered. This would help to keep the idea of the Week alive, and 








might also allow the publication of a fourth volume of ‘‘Proceed- 
ings."” The London conference, moreover, suggests the practicabil- 


| ty of smaller, regional meetings in various cities throughout the 
| United States. Its program, too, is attractive and seems made to 
| order for our own great spiritual needs; it could easily be adapted 
| to local circumstances. Three successive evenings, for instance, in 


some large parish hall, with short, popular talks and plenty of 


opportunity for discussion, could be devoted to elaborate our Holy 


Father's guiding dictum that holy Mass is our great prayer in time 
of war. Such meetings would serve the very important purpose of 
teaching our people to give spiritual meaning and efficacy to the 
great personal sacrifices and sorrows that war entails for them. 
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Surely, the tragedy of world conflict is bound to be mortally dis- 
astrous if we fail to use it as a Calvary leading to a future resur- 
rection. 

> 


‘“‘What has become of the time-worn supposition that it requires 
ages and ages of practice and patience to school the Tertiaries for 
congregational prayer? They take to it as spontaneously as ducks 
to water. And how it helps devotion! Meetings, investments and 
professions, all the ceremonies of the order acquire new interest 
since the passive attendance of the members is being replaced with 
active participation in the ritual’ (Franciscan Herald and Forum). 


COMMUNICATIONS 


“QUESTIONABLE AGITATION” 


To the Editor: I am sure OraTE Fratres is doing a tremendous amount 
of good, but I do hope that it is not going to identify itself with the very 
questionable agitation for the introduction of the vernacular into the 
liturgy. 

I am sorry that you reprinted in your May number the memorial of 
the English priests which had already disfigured the pages of the Catholic 
Herald. 

I know from experience that everything can be accomplished, with 
the language of the liturgy just as it is, where there is good will and a 
certain amount of intelligence and real interest. Without these condi- 
tions, nothing can be done, even with the “vulgar tongue.” I am con- 
vinced that the hurry and carelessness with which so many priests say 
Mass is a much greater hindrance to the intelligent participation of the 
"circumstantes” in the holy Sacrifice than anything else. 

I can assure you, having grown to maturity in the Church of Eng- 
land, that the use of English in public worship is by no means the great 
thing some imagine it to be, and my Catholic experience of the use of 
the vernacular tells the same tale. (Vide the average recitation of the 
rosary in public.) 


into the occasional services and sacraments is particularly futile: I sup- 
pose that it is intended to be a wedge. 


Whatever may be wanting, owing to the use of the Latin tongue, can § 


be supplied in so many ways: e.g., by the wide use of your excellent 


publications. To my mind, Mrs. Perkins-Ryan gave the right lead in her f 


magnificent paper read at the last National Liturgical Week. 
(Rev.) J. L. BRADLEY 
Victoria, B. C. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO. By Most Rev. Cesare Orsenigo. 
Translated by Rev. Rudolph Kraus. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1943. Pp. ix-390. Cloth, $4.00. 

The great modern bishop of Milan has been characterized as a man 
who “did not let the living or the dead rest in peace.” His tremendous 
power for reform gave impulse after impulse in times of great spiritual 
apathy and inertia. St. Charles drew piety and power from the fountain- 
head of the Church’s liturgy. What a churchman for our times! 

The figure of St. Charles here is that of reformer and restorer of the 
diocese of Milan. His devotional life strikes one as being dogmatically 
well-ordered and well-directed against the evils of the sixteenth century. 
At the center of his piety was Christ the Redeemer, the doctrine of His 
mediatorship. In all too few words the author shows how devotion to 
the Incarnation, Passion, holy Eucharist and the Mother of God flowed 
from that center. The reader is constantly expecting more, suspecting 
that something ought to be written for our times, something revealing 
for the liturgical apostolate. The few remarks on frequent holy Com- 
munion and penance, on the sacred chant, liturgical books, efforts to 
get the people to understand the sacred ceremonies, on the pastorals 
about religious feasts, on intelligent assistance at divine functions, on 
daily preaching, on the translation of relics: all are so many appetizers. 
ae make one wonder how St. Charles became what the author depicts 
im to be. 


But the genetic story, the becoming of a saint, is unwritten. How 


_ did Charles Borromeo look before he became a saint? The author’s pur- 


pose of dividing the whole life into topical sections forbids his telling 


| that more interesting story of a sympathetic figure. Instead we find the 
| halo on page one and follow the topical treatment with its moralizing, 


spiritualizing and apologetics on every conceivable phase of Catholic life. 
There are beautiful passages, the broad knowledge of the author is evi- 


| dent, and always there is an engaging simplicity of style. But St. Charles 
| is too much behind the scenes. The dust-cover promise of “something 
_ almost new in hagiographical literature” is a false alarm: the book was 
) first published in 1908 and 1910 in an Italian monthly review and the 
- | type of writing is definitely of that past period. 

sup- f 


P. R. B. 


| THE TRUE LIFE. Sociology of the Supernatural. By Don Luigi Sturzo. 


The Catholic University of America Press, Washington D. C., and St. An- 
thony Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. 1943. Pp. 312. Cloth, $3.00. 


With the present volume Don Sturzo enters an important field of 
enquiry, but one left uncultivated by the generality of sociologists, Cath- 
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olics included. French Catholic thinkers like Gilson, Blondel, and Mari- 
tain some years ago discussed the question whether and in what sense a 
philosophy could legitimately be said to be “Catholic,” Blondel defending 
the view that in order to be true a philosophy had to take account of 
and investigate the possibility and the concrete fact of divine revelation 
together with the fact of man’s supernatural destiny, while Gilson and 
Maritain agreed that although de jure philosophical principles are inde- 
pendent of revelation and the supernatural, historically and psycholog- 
ically philosophers were de facto aided in their discovery of philosophical 
truth by divine revelation. Their discussion could be summed up by 
saying that although there is strictly speaking no “Catholic” philosophy 
that is either true or false, yet there are Catholic philosophers, and their 
thinking has concretely undergone the influence of their Catholic and 
Christian faith. In a similar way the question has repeatedly been raised 
whether there is a Catholic or Christian sociology, and here the answer 
would seem to be rather less simple than in the case of philosophy. Per- 
haps one might say that to the extent that sociology or the sociologist 
must interest himself in the practical ordering of society, he cannot legi- 
timately avoid taking account of the facts of revelation and man’s 
supernatural destiny, because these facts make a difference to man’s life 
in society and require certain definite arrangements in the practical 
ordering of social life. For this reason the sociological perspective of the 
Catholic will differ in important points from that of his non-Catholic 
fellow sociologists. 

The viewpoint of Don Sturzo is different from that of most contem- 
porary sociologists and social philosophers, whether Catholic or not. His 
book is an attempt to see man’s social life in the highest perspective: that 
of the supernatural life of grace and divine revelation, the vantage | -.at 
of the theologian, which despite its unique concrete importance has in 
Don Sturzo’s estimation been too much neglected. The dominant motif 
is the transformation of man and his social life wrought and demanded 
by divine revelation, the Incarnation, and the life of grace. Part One of 
the book, “Society in God,” traces God’s initiative towards man; Part 
Two, “From Earth to Heaven,” deals with man’s response to the divin 
initiative in the world and in history. Chapter headings like The Super- 
natural, Predestination, The Glory of God, Evil, The Incarnation in His 
tory, Christianity in History, give some indication of the scope of this 
study, which deserves to be read especially by Catholic sociologists nog 
versed in theology, to keep them from forgetting that the methodologic 
distinctions of one science from another can never mean a separation of 


human life into mechanically interacting parts. 
E. K. 
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